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My  Dear  Apprentices, 

The  close  of  the  Winter  Session  gives  you  breath- 
ing time.  Your  Teachers  have  ended  their  va- 
rious courses,  and,  freed  from  the  immediate  pressure 
of  daily  application,  you  have  leisure  to  review 
your  past  studies,  and  to  look  forward  on  your 
future  prospects.  Allow  me  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  directing  a little  your  thoughts,  and  of 
hinting  to  you  those  considerations  which  appear 
most  suitable  at  the  present  period. 

By  voluntarily  placing  yourselves  under  my 
care,  as  Students  of  Medicine,  you  mark  your  pre- 
ference for  that  profession.  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  all  of  you, 
and  trust  that  your  prolonged  acquaintance  with  it 
has  only  impressed  upon  your  mind  a firmer  con- 
viction of  its  excellence  as  a science  as  well  as  an 
art.  To  be  successful  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  we  must  like  it;  and  if  we  really  expect  to 
excel,  we  must  possess  a feeling  superior  to  mere 
liking,  something  of  the  esprit  de  corps , a portion 
of  manly  enthusiasm.  In  our  profession  this  re- 
mark is  particularly  applicable;  for  while  the  every 
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clay  Practitioner  may  go  through  the  routine  of  his 
business,  and  procure  a livelihood  by  the  interest 
of  his  friends'  or  other  adventitious  advantages,  no 
man,  unstimulated  by  a powerful  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, has  ever  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  Medi- 
cine, and  got  himself  a reputation  worth  having. 
We  would  never  have  had  to  admire  the  genius 
of  a Monro,  a Hunter,  a Cullen,  or  a Haller,  had 
they  not  been  in  every  sense  enthusiasts  in  their 
profession. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Medicine  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  such  enthusiasm.  It  is  not, 
as  it  once  was,  depreciated,  and  its  members  un- 
dervalued; but  its  just  claims  are  readily  con- 
ceded, and  they  who  practise  it  possess  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community.  It  is  not  al- 
ways that  Medical  Men  in  Britain  are  fortunate 
enough  to  accumulate  wealth — although  the  well 
earned  revenue  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  show's  us 
what  may  be  obtained,  and  is  a prize  accessible  to 
the  endeavours  of  every  Practitioner, — but  there  is 
no  man  with  a liberal  education,  with  average 
abilities,  with  common  application,  and  the  sup- 
port of  a few  friends,  who  will  not  be  able,  in  al- 
most any  situation,  to  obtain  an  honourable  live- 
lihood. Where  the  event  is  otherwise,  there  is 
generally  blame  or  deficiency  attachable  to  the 
unsuccessful  individual.  The  man  of  philosophic 
mind,  or  literary  research,  will  find  ample  scope 
for  his  genius  in  this  profession.  The  admirer  of 
nature,  and  the  man  who  delights  in  the  bustle  of 
active  life,  will  find  a sphere  equally  suited  to  their 
peculiar  bent:  and  when  I mention  the  philan- 
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thropist,  you  will  all  bear  me  out  in  the  unnum- 
bered opportunities  which  the  Medical  Art  offers 
for  relieving  the  sufferings  and  increasing  the  hap- 
piness of  our  fellow  men.  Medicine  is  in  fact  the 
science  and  the  art  of  doing  good;  and  he  who  feels 
not  for  the  sorrows  of  others,  and  who  treats  his 
patients, /though  indifferent  to  their  immediate  or 
ultimate  happiness,  deserves  not  the  name  of  Phy- 
sician or  Surgeon. 

Diligence  in  your  studies  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  that  ardent  zeal  which  I have  recom- 
mended to  you,  and,  believe  me,  is  even  more  ne- 
cessary to  your  success.  An  idle  Student  is  a so- 
lecism; but  you  are  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
young  men,  who,  under  the  name  of  Medical  Stu- 
dents, are  nearly  destitute  of  every  qualification 
which  the  Medical  Student  ought  to  possess. 
Their  time  is  devoted  to  frivolous  amusements,  or 
to  vicious  pursuits ; their  studies  are  neglected  ; 
their  opportunities  of  improvement  are  wasted 
without  a regret ; and  when  they  appear  as  candi- 
dates for  Medical  honours,  for  testimonials  of  their 
ability  to  practise  their  profession,  they  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  their  past  conduct,  either  in  their 
being  refused  such  testimonials  and  remitted  to  their 
studies,  or  in  the  mental  and  bodily  drudgery 
which  they  now  find  to  be  indispensable  as  a sub- 
stitute for  moderate  diligence,  improved  opportu- 
nities, and  well  spent  hours.  Allow  me  to  remind 
you,  that  while  there  are  some  parts  of  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  fully  acquired  by  the  Student, 
but  must  be  gradually  collected  by  the  Practition- 
er in  the  course  of  his  experience,  there  are  other 
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branches  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  Stu- 
dent, and  which  the  Practitioner,  amidst  the  bus- 
tle and  care  of  life,  will  never  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  study.  I allude  to  all  the  elementary  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  Anatomy,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  rational  Medicine,  and  which  cannot 
be  acquired  but  by  a Student.  There  are  some 
parts  of  our  science  which,  if  neglected  in  youth, 
may  be  afterwards  learned  from  books,  but  you 
will  all  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  Anatomy  can- 
not be  learned  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  Stu- 
dent who  has  neglected  it,  finds  the  loss  irrepar- 
able. 

In  addition  to  zeal  and  diligence,  let  me  re- 
commend to  you  accuracy,  regularity,  punctuality, 
order,  as  of  great  importance  in  the  prosecution  of 
your  studies.  These  terms  are  perhaps  nearly 
synonymous  ; at  least,  they  seem  to  refer  to  the 
same  mental  faculty  merely  in  a different  state,  or 
differently  applied.  They  are  dispositions  of  mind 
which  are  of  essential  advantage  to  the  Student, 
in  economizing  his  time,  in  associating  his  ideas, 
in  facilitating  his  investigations.  In  prescribing 
to  the  sick,  and  in  preparing  a prescription,  they 
are  indispensable  ; and  let  me  urge  on  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  accuracy  in  this  respect,  with  every  mo- 
tive in  my  power.  There  are  many  remedies,  it 
is  true,  in  the  giving  of  which,  inaccuracy  may 
not  be  injurious,  but  if  you  acquire  the  habit  of 
measuring  even  “ Aqua  fontana”  carelessly,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  you  will  come  to  be  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  Foxglove  or  Laudanum. 
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When  I mention  docility  as  another  requisite 
to  success  in  your  studies,  perhaps  you  may  con- 
sider this  an  unnecessary  advice  to  Students,  who 
all  profess  to  be  learners.  But  it  is  possible  for 
a Student  to  possess  so  very  little  of  this  disposi- 
tion, that  I cannot  think  it  needless  to  give  you 
a hint  upon  the  subject.  The  Medical  Students 
of  Edinburgh  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
freedom  in  examining  the  opinions  of  their 
Teachers  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  this  spirit  of 
liberal  inquiry  has  co-operated  in  raising  the  repu- 
tation of  our  University,  and  has  itself  been  no 
unimportant  element  of  the  education  afforded 
there.  To  receive  without  examination  the  state- 
ments of  a Professor  merely  as  such,  argues  a 
very  ignorant  or  a very  unthinking  man.  It 
is  our  duty  to  bring  every  statement  to  the  bar 
of  nature — of  facts,  and  to  receive  or  reject  it 
entirely  as  it  corresponds  with  them.  But  this 
liberal  criticism  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
unceasing  cultivation  of  docility.  You  will  view 
your  Teachers  with  unfeigned  respect,  and  you 
will  receive  their  instructions  with  a constant  wish 
to  derive  some  benefit  from  them.  When  Horace 
recommends  to  his  friend  Numicius  the  maxim 
“ Nil  admirari,”  I suppose  that  he  restricts  its 
application  to  things  and  not  to  persons  ; for  al- 
though an  undiscriminating  admiration  of  others 
be  a mark  of  a weak  mind,  and  if  it  result  from 
selfish  motives,  be  in  every  point  of  view  contemp- 
tible, yet  the  contrary  disposition,  if  not  equally 
contemptible,  is  vastly  more  hateful.  The  habit 
of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  others,  of  prob- 
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ing  their  motives,  of  exposing  their  failings,  is  by 
the  common  consent  of  mankind  held  as  belong, 
ing  to  an  unamiable  disposition,  But  if  you  en- 
courage this  with  reference  to  your  Teachers,  you 
are  just  taking  the  most  effectual  steps  to  prevent 
their  instructions  from  being  of  any  use  to  you. 
None  of  the  Lectures  which  you  hear  can  be 
devoid  of  instruction;  and  if  you  find  in  them 
constant  room  for  dissatisfaction,  just  pause,  and 
examine  the  state  of  your  own  mind,  and  see  if 
there  be  not  something  wrong  there. 

I have  always  considered  it  my  duty,  not  only 
to  superintend  your  professional  studies,  but  to 
watch  over  your  general  conduct.  To  some  of 
you  I am  sole  guardian  in  this  respect,  and  stand 
in  the  place  of  your  endeared  relatives  who  are 
at  a distance  from  you.  Even  to  those  of  you 
who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  residing  with  your 
parents,  and  receiving  their  instructions,  I still 
consider  myself  called  on  to  act  as  an  inspector  of 
your  conduct,  and  occasionally  as  a monitor  too. 
This  cannot  displease  you : you  cannot  think  it 
wrong,  that  while  I desire  you  to  be  good  Sur- 
geons, I also  wish  that  you  should  be  good  men ; 
and  if  you  believe  that  I am  sedulous  in  promot- 
ing your  professional  welfare,  you  will  receive  with 
more  good-will  my  advices  on  the  subject  of  mo- 
rals. Avoid,  I beseech  you,  the  companions,  the 
books,  the  conversations,  which  pollute  the  mind 
and  lead  to  vice — avoid  the  appearance  of  evil — 
avoid  what  you  know  to  be  temptations  to  sin : no 
man  can  assure  himself  of  power  to  resist  these. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  it  is  ncces- 
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savy  for  us  to  buy  all  our  knowledge  with  expe- 
rience. No  man  would  think  of  taking  a dose  of 
arsenic  to  ascertain  that  it  is  poison.  The  man 
who  is  only  influenced  by  love  of  self,  will  heed- 
lessly obey  every  impulse  of  passion  and  of  appe- 
tite; but  the  truly  virtuous  man  imposes  upon 
himself  a salutary  restraint,  by  which  he  secures 
his  own  gratification,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
satisfies  his  conscience,  and  acts  consistently  with 
his  principles.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  have  un- 
numbered sources  of  real  enjoyment  in  our  offer, 
which  never  cloy,  which  leave  no  sting  behind,  upon 
which  we  may  reflect  without  shame  or  regret. 

Do  you  think  me  wrong  in  soliciting  your  fa- 
vourable attention  to  the  subject  of  religion  ? I 
am  sincerely  anxious  for  your  happiness.  Will  it 
displease  you  if  I do  not  restrict  it  to  this  world, 
but,  looking  forward  beyond  this  passing  scene,  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  and  endeavours  for  the  weal 
of  your  immortal  part,  which  shall  still  exist  when 
every  thing  in  this  world  shall  have  passed  away  ? 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  lesson  which  Anatomy 
teaches,  expressed  in  the  opening  clause  of  the  in- 
imitable production  of  our  illustrious  Gregory — 
“ Corpus  humanum  arte  prorsus  divina  fabrica- 
tum” — of  the  view  which  we  there  receive  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  the  Great  First 
Cause.  Let  me  request  your  examination  of  the 
Volume  which  contains  the  revelation  of  his  will, 
which  informs  us  of  the  precepts  by  which  he 
wishes  us  to  regulate  our  actions,  and  which  di- 
rects our  mind  to  that  glorious  Personage  who  is 
revealed  to  us  in  it  as  the  “ Saviour  of  sinners.” 
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Value  the  day  which  is  emphatically  called  “ the 
Lord’s,” — value  it  as  a day  of  rest  from  worldly 
toil,  and  consider  that  " Deus  nobis  haec  otia  de- 
dit” — value  it  as  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
heavenly  instruction,  of  breaking  off  for  a little 
from  earth,  and  engaging  in  converse  with  heaven. 
All  the  good  men  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen 
have  prized  and  consecrated  it,  and  they  have 
left  it  as  the  result  not  of  their  theorizing  but  of 
their  experience,  that  a blessing  uniformly  fol- 
lowed the  conscientious  observance  of  it. 

Before  I conclude  these  remarks,  let  me  say  a 
little  about  myself,  and  about  our  connection  as 
Master  and  Apprentices.  I am  satisfied,  from 
considerable  observation,  that  an  apprenticeship 
with  a regular  Practitioner  is  the  best  mode  of 
learning  our  profession.  It  is  no  slight  advantage 
to  be  directed  in  the  prosecution  of  your  studies, 
to  be  guided  by  one  who  has  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  you  can  have,  and  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  Medicine  for  some  years. 
The  instruction  communicated  during  the  daily 
business  of  life,  “ the  education  of  circumstances” 
as  it  has  been  called,  is  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  more  systematic  and  more  elaborate  prelections 
of  the  Professorial  Chair.  The  examinations  (or 
rather  conversations  as  I would  wish  them  to 
be)  which  I have  frequently  had,  and  which  I 
mean  to  continue  with  more  regularity  and  more 
strictness,  I consider  of  paramount  importance.  It 
is  in  your  power  to  make  them  invaluable  media 
of  professional  instruction,  or  meaningless,  empty 
formalities.  Their  advantages  are ; they  give  me  an 
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opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  your  pro- 
gress ; they  secure  diligent  study  in  the  previous 
preparation ; the  conversation  upon  professional 
subjects  certainly  impresses  them  more  firmly  on 
your  memory  ; they  enable  me  during  the  conver- 
sation to  communicate  instruction  on  the  subjects 
examined  on  or  discussed.  I say  again,  that  your 
reaping  advantage  from  them  will  depend  entirely, 
or  nearly  so,  upon  yourselves.  Let  me  hope  that 
you  will  prepare  for  them  with  diligence,  and  join 
in  them  with  cheerfulness. 

I feel  a very  warm  interest  in  every  one  of  you. 
i do  not  possess  the  same  professional  talents  or 
practical  skill  which  many  of  my  brethren  have, 
nor  can  I show  you  practice  on  so  large  a scale 
as  many  others  can.  But  I yield  to  none  of  them 
in  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  my  Ap- 
prentices, nor  in  the  sacrifices  I am  ready  to  make 
for  this  great  object.  You  know  that  your  good  is 
my  leading  aim  in  all  my  arrangements  for  you,  and 
that  any  unpleasing  differences  which  have  taken 
place,  have  arisen  almost  always  from  this  source. 
I anticipate  much  fewer  of  these  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  our  mutual  intercourse.  From  a more  en- 
larged acquaintance  with  Medical  Science,  you  will 
less  require  me  to  stimulate  your  zeal,  or  to  regu- 
late and  guide  it ; and  our  acquaintance  with 
each  other,  gradually  mellowing  into  friendship, 
will  admit  of  fewer  interruptions  to  our  harmony  j 
and  if  any  such  should  unhappily  take  place,  they 
will  quickly  pass  over,  equally  regretted  by  both 
parties,  and  hence  much  less  likely  to  occur  again. 
I hope  to  have  the  pleasure  at  the  end  of  the&Ses- 
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sion  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  increase  of 
knowledge  and  of  happiness;  and  I anticipate  with 
delight  the  time  when,  your  education  finished, 
and  your  characters  formed,  you  will  take  your 
places  among  the  respectable  and  estimable  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  profession  which  you  have 
voluntarily  embraced. 

Excuse  me  in  giving  expression  by  this  Address 
to  the  sincere  interest  which  I feel  in  your  welfare, 
and  allow  me  to  assure  you  of  my  unfeigned  esteem 
for  every  one  of  you,  and  my  hearty  wishes  for 
your  success  in  the  prosecution  of  your  studies,  for 
an  honourable  termination  to  them,  and  for  a pros- 
perous settlement  in  life. 

Edinburgh,  1 
May  7,  1825.  j 
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